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We never heard of the experiments of Captain 


Men and Planners. 





Ehe Ar Sciences. 
Che alrts and = Clenees Merton, of whom our correspondent makes mention ; 
and we should be glad to be favoured with some par- 
SWIMMING. 





We have classed this brief article under the head , @ most material improvement on common swimming 


of the arts and sciences, because swimming is, in our is very practicable. g 
opinion, both an art and a science ; an art in which} With these hasty prefatory remarks, we shall pro- | P 


which requires the application of scientific principles respondent, merely referring them to the advertise- 
tobring it to any thing approaching to perfection. | ment in page 45. oy 0 
The Romans considered the accomplishment so ial 

essential to education that they used to say, con- cwensess ssewnates 
temptuously, of an ignorant person, “ He can neither 

read nor swim.” a 

Our attention has been directed to the subject this TO THE EDITOR. 

week, in consequence of the letter of Nauticus, to 


duction. 
We have long been of the opinion he has expressed useful property in such a high degree, should not have! ‘ 
availed themselves of some artificial means of increasing |! 


years ago, made several successful experiments with body forwards by nature’s inadequate means, may, by in- 


mer might easily be materially increased. 
In our opinion, the simplest application to the; 
hands is an oval piece of very thin, light, but tough 
wood, a little scooped out, about one foot long by 
eight inches broad. There should be a light strap 
attached to one side of it, similar to that of the 
horse-brush or flesh-brush. The palm of the band 


hitherto unknown in the annals of swimming. The ex-|| 


made at Portsmouth during several successive seasons, 


communication, by swimming, to or from the shore and a 
shipwrecked vessel, with the end of a log-line, when the 


a narrow one. 


fingers, which, when swimming, must be opened out, 
thus nearly doubling the superficial breadth of the 
hand. We found, however, on using such gloves, 


nothing more being necessary than to increase the surface 
of the hands and feet, so as to receive that reaction from 


requisite to secure any material advantage. 


sole, secured to the feet in the manner of sandals. | , ms and legs proportionately gradual, and, consequently, 
On each side of the sole was a loose folding flap of | jess fatiguing. 


( In presenting the following extraordinary narrative 


ticulars of the invention, as we are fully convinced | to our readers, we have not found it necessary to omit more 


ae that, by the exercise of a little mechanical ingenuity, | than two or three lines, which contained a reflection upon 
the causes which may have led to the degradation of the 


uilty parties. Without offering any opinion as to the 
ropriety or impropriety of the expunged passage, we 


a moderate proficiency is of easy attainment, but ceed to lay before our readers the letter of our cor- shall only observe, that its introduction into the Kaleido- 
scope would militate against the rule we have invariably 


bserved to abstain from party politics. 
THE PEASANTRY OF IRELAND. 
—>— é 
(From an article in the New Monthly Magazine, said te be 
written by Mr. Shiel.) 


In the month of April, 1827, a gentleman of the name of 


, : Sin,—The extraordinary feat of swimming, or, rather Chadwick was murdered in the open day, at a place called 
which these observations are intended as an intro- | time of immersion, mentioned in your last paper, renders | Rath Cannon, in the immediate vicinity of the old Abbey 

it a matter of regret, that individuals, possessing this | of Holycross. -Mr. Chadwick was the member of an influ. 
ential family, and was employed as land agent in collect- 


ng their rents. The person who fills this office in England is 


respecting the utility of some mechanical appendage nee ws called **a steward;"’ but in Ireland the office is des:gnated 
to the hands and feet to expedite the progress of the the limited surface which our hands and feet oppose to the by the more honourable name of a land agency. The dis- 
reaction of the water, by which the human strength, in- | charge f the duties of this situation t be al 

z ; and we, ourselves, upwards of twenty i daa arge of the duties of this situation mus' ways more 
swimmer; an ’ » stead of being exhausted in impotent efforts to propel the | or less obnoxious. In times of public distress, the Jand- 
lord, who is himself urged by his own creditors, urges his 

a roughly constructed apparatus, which served, ne- | creasing their surface, enable a person, capable of resisting | @%ent ~ and * latter — — _ —— a 
vertheless, to convince us, that the speed of a swim. | the debilitating effects of immersion, to perform feats, and | Stirs O pede yt Capaldi Sor = 
to acquire, with comparative ease, a degree of velocity | was singularly injudicious in his demeanour towards the 


ower orders. He believed that they detested him; and, 


periments which have established this important fact were | possessing personal courage, bade them defiance. He was 
not ainan of bad heart; but was despotic and contume- 


ious in his manners to those whose hatred he returned 


principally with the view of showing that nature's defects with contempt. It is said that he used to stand amongst 
might be so far supplied as to enable a person to effect @ | a body of the peasantry, and observing that his corpulency 
ag the —— was accustomed to com ban | 
think I tteni id to 
should be put open through this strap, and thus the t ‘ ided by artificial a weiibte a pinot tan Seg ae amie Ps ene 
superficies of the hand is very much enlarged; and |“0U‘est Swimmers unaided’ Dy artilicial mean _ | were well habituated to the concealment of their fierce 
P y 8 I himself ahead. T 
the advantage of such an auxiliary over unassisted exhausted in fruitless efforts to propel himself ahead. The | and terrible passions, affected to laugh, and said ‘+ that 
aay gloves and slippers (so termed from the facility of slipping | his honour was mighty pleasant; and sure, .his honour, 
hands is similar to that of a broad feathered oar over | oy and off) used by Captain Morton in these experiments, | God bless him, was 
Tare were, as a precautionary measure, sufficiently buoyant to | about building a police barrack at Rath Cannon. It was 
Another method which we have tried is, &, prevent accident in the event of exhaustion; but he ex- a o fre gee ema en ein egy Farag 
pair of gloves, with oil-case webbing between the | pressly observes, that increased buoyancy, instead of being | confederacy into whith the lower order are organized in 
essential, is decidedly detrimental to increased velocity, | Tipperary held council upon him, and the village Areopa- 
gus p ed his sentence. It remained to find an ex- 
——— he y Grace, who was almost a boys Gus 
rn e-gas : ee was distinguished by various feats of guilty courage, - 
thatthe fingers became fatigued, by the muscular| the water which birds’ wings receive from the air; by| 24 himself pmpacet Bren in what a nner sty him 
effort necessary to kecp them as far asunder as was which means the body may be propelled forwards in pro-| as an honourable cause. He proceeded to Rath Cannon ; 
portion to our strength, with increased facility, because wt “ae adopting any - of’ precaution, and while 
sc a ‘ he i d resistance which they meet from the water | the public road was traversed by numerous passengers, in 
The application to the feet was of a “er enna panda ncn se mse to be communicated | the broad coe. ond, just ete: the om in a 
escription. It consisted of a light wooden or me ea 3 ; construction of which Mr. Chadwick was engaged, shot 
d Pp is to the body, while it necessarily renders the motioa of the that unfortunate gentleman, who fell instantly i 


ways fond of his joke!’’ He set 





ead. A 
brave, and a religious man, whose name was Philip Mara, 
was present at the murder. He was standing beside his 


thin sheet iron, attached to the soles by hinges. 
When the leg was contracted to prepare for a stroke, 
the flaps collapsed backwards, but, when the stroke 
was made, the resistance of the water opened out the 
flaps, which, when in this position, increased the 
superficial breadth of the sins, (if we may so call 
them) to about three times the natural. breadth of 


As I imagine the above information is as new to most of 
your readers as it was to myself, I offer it in the hope of 
inducing all swimmers to adopt this simple means of in- 
creasing their velocity, which, while it adds infinitely to its 
delights as a recreation, also renders it less dangerous, and, 
in the absence of other assistance, may be the means of 


employer, Mr. Chadwick, and saw Grace deliberately put 
him to death. Grace was well aware that Mara had 
seen him, but did not believe that he would dare to give 
evidence againsthim. Patrick Grace was arrested, and tried 
at the summer assizes of 1827. When he was convicted 
upon the evidence of Philip Mara, he declared that, before 
a year should go by, he should have vengeance in the 
grave. He was ordered to be executed near the 5 

where his misdeed had been perpetrated. He was attended 





saving many a fine fellow from a watery grave. 





the foot. 





Your constant reader, 


by a body of troops to the old Abbey of Holycross, wheeg 


ee ees 
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of Patrick Grace stood the 


forgiveness, who attended him in the last office of huma 


nity, and who proved, by the result, how well he had per- 
formed it. To the disappointment of the people, Patrick 


Grace expressed himself profoundly contrite; and, al 


though he evinced no fear of death, at the instance of the 
Roman Catholic clergyman who attended him, implored 
the people to take warning by his example. His gloves 
were handed by one of his relations to an old man of the 
Russell drew them 
on, and declared, at the same time, that he should wear 


name of John Russell, as a keepsake. 


them ‘till Paddy Grace was revenged.” 


Philip Mara was removed by Government from the 
country. It was perfectly obvious, that if he had conti- 


hued to sojourn in Tipperary, his life would have been 
at all hazards, speedily taken away. 


inflict, determined that he should endure it. 


other victim. It was in conformity with these atrocious 


principles of revenge, that the murder of the brothers of 


hilip Mara was resolved upon. Strange ta tell, the 
whole body of the peasantry in the neighbourhood of Rath 
Cannon, and far beyond it, entered into a league for the 
perpetration of this abominable crime; and while the in- 
dividuals who were marked out for massacre were uncon- 
scious of what was going forward, scarcely a man, woman, 
or child, looked them in the face who did not know that 
they were marked out for death. They were masons by 
trade, and were employed in building the barrack at Rath 
€annon, on the spot where Chadwick had been assassi- 
nated, and where the funeral of Patrick Grace (for so his 
execution was called) had been performed. The peasantry, 
in all probability, looked with an evil eye upon every man 
who had put his hand to this obnoxious work ; but their 
main object was the extermination of Philip Mara’s 
brothers. They were three in number—Daniel, Laurence, 
and Timothy. On the 1st of October they were at work, 
with an apprentice in the mason trade, at the barrack at 
Rath Cannon. The name of this apprentice was Hickey. 
In the evening, about five o'clock, they left off their work, 
and were returning homewards, when eight men with 
arms rushed upon them. They were fired at; but the 
fireearms of the assassins were in such bad condition that 
the discharge of their rude musketry had no effect. Lau- 
rence, Timothy, and the apprentice, fled in different 
directions, and escaped. Daniel Mara lost his presence of 
mind, and, instead of taking the same route as the others, 
ran into the house of a poor widow. He was pursued by 
the murderers, one of whom got in by a small window, 
while the others burst through the door, and, with circum- 
stances of great savageness, put him to death. The in- 
telligence of this event produced a still greater sensation 
than the murder of Chadwick, and was as much the sub- 
ject of comment as some great political incident, fraught 
with national consequences, would be inthe metropolis. The 
Government lost no time in issuing preclamations, offering 
a reward of £2000 for information which should bring the 
assassins to justice. ‘The magnitude of the sum induced 
a hope that its temptation would be found irresistible to 
poverty and destitution so great as that which prevails 
among the class of ordinary malefactors. It was well 
known that hundreds had cognizance of the offence; and 
it was concluded that, amongst so numerous a body, the 
tender of so Jarge a reward could not fail to offer an effectual 
allurement. Weeks, however, passed over without the least 
communication of intelligence of any kind. Several were 
arrested on suspicion, but were afterwards discharged, as 
no more than mere conjecture could be adduced against 
them. Mr. Doherty, the Solicitor-General, procceded to 
the county of Tipperary, in order to investigate the trans- 
action ;. but, for a considerable time, al! his scrutiny was 
without avail. At length, however, an individual, of the 


name of Thomas Fitzgerald, was committed to jail upon 
a charge of highway robbery, and, in order to save his 


not less than fifteen thousand people assembled to behold 
him. The site of the execution rendered the spectacle a 
most striking one. The Abbey of Holycrcss is the finest 
and most venerable monastic ruin in Ireland. At the side 
riest—the mild admonitor of 
the heart, the soother of affliction, and the preceptor of 


It was decided that 
all his kindred should be exterminated. He had three 
brothers. Knowing the affection which Mara had for his 
brothers, they found the way to his heart in the kindest 
instincts of humanity ; and, from the consciousness of the 
pain which the murder of *‘ his mother’s children” would 
It must be 
owned, that there is a dreadful policy in this system. 
The Government may withdraw their witnesses from the 
country, and afford them protection; but their wives, 
their offspring, their parents, their brothers, sisters, nay, 
their remotest relatives, cannot be secure, and the ven- 

eance of the ferocious peasantry, if defrauded of its more 
immediate and natural object, will satiate itself with some 






indictment for the murder of Daniel Mara pleaded no 
guilty. 


, 
the bar. 


ticipated the discharge of a dreadful duty. 


his high rank and station, and to the political part which 
he had played in circumstances of which it is not impos. 
sible that he may witness, although he should desire to 
avert, the return. The prisoners at the bar stood composed 
and firm. Lacy, the youngest, was dressed with extreme 
care and neatness. Hewasa tall handsome youngman, with 
a soft and healthful colour, and a bright and tranquil eye. 
I was struck by the unusual whiteness of his hands, which 
were loosely attached to each other. Walsh, his fellow- 
prisoner and his brother in crime, was a stout, short, and 
square-built man, with a sturdy look, in which there was 
more fierceness than in Lacy’scountenance ; yet the latter 
was a far more guilty malefactor, and had been engaged 
in numerous achievements of the same kind, whereas 
Walsh bore an excellent reputation, and obtained from his 
landlord, Mr. Creagh, the highest testimony to his cha- 
racter. The Solicitor-General, Mr. Doherty, rose to state 
the case. He appeared more deeply impressed than I have 
ever seen any public officer, with the responsibility which 
had devolved upon him; and, by his sol and hatic 
manner, rendered a narration, which was pregnant with 
awful facts, so impressive, that, during a speech of several 
hours’ continuance, he kept attention upon the watch, and 
scarcely a noise was heard, except when some piece of evi- 
dence was announced which surprised the prisoners and 
made them give a slight start, in which their astonishment 
and alarm, at the extent of the information of the Govern- 
ment, were expressed. They preserved their composure 
while Mr. Doherty was detailing the evidence of Fitz- 
gerald, for they well knew that he had become what is 
technically called a ** stag,” and turned informer. Neither 
were they greatly moved at learning that another traitor 
of the name of Ryan was to be produced, for rumours had 
gone abroad that he was to corroborate Fitzgerald. They 
were well aware that the jury would require more evidence 
than the coincidence of swearing between two accomplices 
could supply. The Counsel for the prisoners participated 
with them in the belief that the Crown would not be able 
to produce any witnesses except accomplices, and listened, 
therefore, to the details of the murder of Daniel Mara, 
however minute,» without much apprehension for their 
clients, until Mr. Doherty, turning towards the dock, and 
lifting up and shaking his hand, pronounced the name of 
** Kate Costello.” It smote the prisoners with dismay. 
At the time, however, that Mr. Doherty made this an- 

nouncement, he was himself uncertain whether Kate Cos- 

tello would consent to give the necessary evidence ; and 

there was reason to calculate upon her reluctance to make 

any disclosure by which the lives of ** her people,” as the 

lower orders call their kindred, should be affected. The 

statement of Mr. Doherty, which was afterwards fully 

made out in proof, showed that a wide conspiracy had been 

framed in order to murder Philip Mara’s brothers. Fitz- 

gerald and Lacy, who did not reside in the neighbourhood 

of Rath Cannon, were sent for by the relatives of Patrick 

Grace, as it was well known that they were ready for the 

undertaking of ** the job.” They received their instruc. 

tions, and were joined by other assassins, The band pro- 








life, furnished evidence upon which the Government was 
enabled to pierce into the mysicries of delinguensy. The 





ceeded to Rath Cannon in order to execute their purpose, 


moment Fitzgerald unsealed his lips, a numerous horde 
of malefactors were taken up, and farther revealments 
were made, under the influence which the love of life, and 
not of money, exercised over their minds. The assizes 
came on; and on Monday, the 31st of March, Patrick 
Lacy and John Walsh were placed at the bar, and to the 


The Court presented a very imposing spectacle. The 
whole body of the gentry of Tipperary were assembled in 
order to witness the trial on which the security of life and 
property was to depend. The box which is devoted tothe 
Grand Jury was thronged with the aristocracy of the 
county, that manifested an anxiety far stronger than the 
trial of an ordinary culprit is accustomed to produce. An 
immense crowd of the peasantry was gathered round the 
dock. All appeared to fecl a deep interest in what was to 
take place, but it was easy to perceive, in the diversity of 
solicitude which was expressed upon their faces, the degrees 
of sympathy which connected them with the prisoners at 
Mr. Justice Moor appeared in his red robes 
lined with black, and intimated, by his aspect, that he an- 
Beside ‘him 
was placed :he Earl of Kingston, who had come from the 
neighbouring county of Cork to witness the trial, and 
whose great possessions gave him a peculiar concern in 
tracing to their sources the disturbances which had already 
a formidable character, and intimated still. more terrible 
results. His dark and massive countenance, with a shaggy 
and wild profusion of hair, his bold imperious lip, and 
large and deeply set eye, and his huge and vigorous trame, 
rendered him a remarkable object, without reference to 


the place where they were expected, and the assassinatio 
was, in consequence, adjourned for another week. 
interval, however, they did not relent, but, on the contrary 
a new supply of murderers was collected, and on Sunday 
the 30th of September, the day preceding the murder, they 
met again in the house of a farmer, of the name of Jack 
Keogh, who lived beside the barrack where the Maras 
were at work. Here they were attended by Kate Costello, 
the fatal witness, by whom their destiny was to be sealed, 
In the morning of Monday, the 1st of October, they pro. 
ceeded to an elevation called ** the Grove,” a hill covered 
with trees, in which arms had been deposited. This hil] 
overlooked the barrack where the Maras where at work, 
A party of conspirators joined the chief assassins on this 
spot, and Kate Costello, a servant and near relative of the 
Keoghs, (who were engaged in the murder.) again attended 
them. She brought them food and spirits. From this 
ambush they remained watching their prey, until five 
o'clock in the afternoon, when it was announced that the 
Maras were coming down from the scaffolding on which 
they were raising the barrack. It appeared that some of the 
murderers did not know the persons whose lives they were 
to take away, and that their dress was mentioned as the 
means of recognition. They advanced to the number of 
eight, and, as I have already intimated, succeeded in slay- 
ing only one of the three brothers. But the most il- 
lustrative incident in the whole transaction was not what 
took place at the murder, but a circumstance which im- 
mediat=ly succeeded it. The assassins, with their hands 
red with the gore of man, proceeded to the house of a 
farmer in good circumstances, whose name was John Rus. 
sell. He was a man of decent aspect and demeanour, 
above the lower class of peasants in station and habits, 
was not destitute of education, spoke and reasoned well, 
and was accounted very orderly and well conducted. One 
would suppose that he would have closed his doors against 
the wretches who were still reeking with their crime. He 
gave them welcome, tendered them his hospitality, and 
provided them with food. In the room where they were 
received by this hoary delinquent, there were two indivi- 
duals of a very different character and aspect from each 
other. The one was a girl, Mary Russell, the daughter of 
old Jack Russell, the proprietorof thehouse. Shewas young 
and of an exceedingly interesting appearance. Her manners 
were greatly superior to those of persons of her class, and 
she was delicate and gentle in her habitual conduct and 
demeanour. Near her there sat an old woman, in the most 
advanced stage of life, who was a kind of Elspeth amongst 
them, and, from her age and relationship, was an object of 
respect and regard. The moment the assassins entered, 
Mary Russell rushed up to them, and, with a vehement 
earnestness, exclaimed, ‘* Did you do any good ?”” They 
stated, in reply, that one of the Maras was shot; when 
Peg Russell (the withered hag) who sat moping in the 
reveries of old age, till her attention was aroused by the 
sanguinary intelligence, lifted her shrivelled hand, and 
cried out with a shrill and vehement bitterness, ** You 
might as well not have killed any, since you did not kill 
them all.” Strange and dreadful condition of Ireland ! 
The witness to a murder denounces it. He flies the 
country. His brothers, for his crime, are doomed to die. 
The whole population confederate in their death. For 
weeks the conspiracy is planned, and no relenting spirit 
interposes in their slaughterous deliberations. The ap- 
pointed day arrives, and the murder of an innocent man 
1s effected, while the light is still shining, and with the 
eye of a man, which is as little feared as that of God, upon 
them. The murderers leave the spot where their fellow- 
creature lies weltering; and instead of being regarded 
as objects of execration and horror, are chid by a woman 
for their remissness in the work of death, and for the scan- 
tiness of the blood which they had poured out, Thus it 
is that, in this unfortunate country, not only men are 
made barbarous, but women are unsexed, and filled 
‘* From the crown to the toe, top-full 

Of direst cruelty.” 
These were the facts which Mr. Doherty stated, and 
they were established by the evidence. The first witnese 
was Fitzgerald. 1 have never seen a cooler, more precise, 
methodical, and consistent witness. He detailed every 
circumstance to the minutest point, which had happened 
during a month’s time, with a wonderful accuracy. So 
far from manifesting any anxiety to conceal or to excuse 
his own guilt, he, on the contrary, set it forth in the 
blackest colours. He made himself a prominent actor in 
the business of blood. The life which he led was as sin- 
gular as it was atrocious. He spent his time in commit- 
ting outrages at night, and, during the day, in exacting 
homage from the peasantry, whom he had inspired with a 
deep dread of him. He walked through the country in 
arms, and compelled every peasant to give him bed and 


t 








but an accident prevented their victims from coming to 


board wherever he appeared, In the caprices of his: ty- 
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neel down and offer him reverence, while he presented 
is musket-at their heads. Yet he was a favourite with 
he populace, who pardoned the outrages committed on 
hemselves, on account of his readiness to avenge the 
frets or the injuries which they suffered from others. 
Villain, as the fellow was, it was not the reward which 
mpted him to betray his associates. Though £2000 had 
len offered by Government, he gave no information for 
eral months; and when he did give it, it was to save 
iis life, which he had forfeited by a highway robbery, 
s which he had been arrested. He seemed exceedingly 
nxious to impress upon the crowd, that though he was a 
stag,”” it was not for gold that he had sold the cause. 
He disclaimed all interest in the cause of justice, and re- 
atedly stated that he would not have informed, except 
p rescue himself from the halter which was fastened round 
isneck. He was followed by another accomplice, of the 
me of Ryan, who was less remarkable than Fitzgerald, 
put whose statement was equally consistent, and its parts 
s adhesive to each other as those of the more important in- 
formers. They had been left in separate jails, and had not 
had any communication, so that it could not be suggested 
hat their evidence was the result of a comparison of notes, 
nd of a@ conspiracy against the prisoners. This Ryan 
iso alleged, that he informed merely to save his life. 
hese witnesses were succeeded by several others, who de- 
osed to minute incidents which went to corroborate the in- 
prmers ; but, notwithstanding that a strong case had been 
nade out by the Crown, still the testimony of some un- 
pinted witness to the leading fact was requisite, and the 
punsel for the prosecution felt that on Kate Costello the 
poviction must still depend. She was called, and a sus- 
puse far deeper than the expectation which had preceded 
he evidence of Fitzgerald was apparent in every face. 
Bie did not come, and was again summoned into court. 
pill Kate Costello did not appear. Repeated requisitions 
ere sent by the Solicitor-General, but without effect ; at 
ength every one began to conjecture that she would dis- 
point and foil the Crown, and the friends of the prisoners 
purmured ‘* that Kate Castello would not turn against 
her people ;°’ an obvious feeling of satisfaction pervaded 
he crowd, and the prisoners exhibited a proportionate 
licitude, in.which hope seemed to predominate. Sud- 
tly, however, the chamber-door communicating with 
heroom where the witnesses were kept, was opened, and 
ne of the most extraordinary figures that ever appeared 
in that strange theatre, an Irish court of justice, was pro- 
uced. A withered, diminutive woman, who was unable 
» support herself, and whose feet gave way at every step, 
nto which she was impelled by her attendants, was seen 
tering the.court, and tottering towards the table. Her 
e was covered, and it was impossible, for some time 
ter she had been placed on the table, to trace her fea- 
res; but her hands, which were as white and clammy as 
ose of a corpse, and seemed to have undergone the first 
ocess of decomposition, shook and shuddered, and a thrill 
n through the whole of her miserable and worn-out 
me. A few minutes elapsed before her veil was re- 
oved; and when it was, the most ghastly face which I 
ve ever observed, was disclosed. Her eyes were quite 
osed, and the eyelids shrunken as if by the touch of 
ath. The lips were like ashes, and remained open and 
ithout movement. Her breathing was scarcely per- 
ptible, and as her head lay on her shoulder, her long 
ck hair fell dishevelled, and added to the general 
haracter of disordered horror which was expressed in 
t demeanour. Now that she was produced, she 
remed little calculated to be of any use. Mr. Doherty 
peatedly addressed himself to her, and entreated her 
banswer. She seemed unconscious even of the sound 
his voice. At length, however, with the aid of 
ater, which was applied to her mouth, and thrown in 
peated aspersions over her face, she was in some degree 
stored, and was able to breathe a few words. An interval 
some minutes elapsed between every question and answer. 
ler voice was so low as to be scarcely audible, and was 
ther an inarticulate whisper, than the utterance of any 
pnnected sentence. She was, with much difficulty con- 
cted by the examiner through some of the prelimi- 
ry incidents, and, at last, was brought to the scene in the 
rove where the murderers were assembled. It remained 
hat she should recognise the prisoners. Unless this were 
one, nothing would have been accomplished. The rod 
ith which culprits are identified was put into her hand, 
rd she was desired to stand up, to turn to the dock, and 
p declare whether she saw in court any of the men whom 
he had seen in the grove on the day of the murder. For 
considerable time she could not be got to rise from her 
rat; and when she did, and stood up after a great effort 
er herself, before she had turned round, but’while the 
was trembling in her hand, another extraordinary in- 





cident took place. Walsh, one of the prisoners at the 
bar, cried out with the most vehement gesture,—** O God ! 
you are going to murder me! I'll not stand here to be 
murdered, for I’m downright murdered; God help me!” 
This cry, uttered by a man almost frenzied with excita- 
tion, drew the attention of the whole Court to the prisoner ; 
and the Judge inquired of him of what he complained. 
Walsh then stated, with more composure, thatit was unfair, 
while there was nobody in the dock but Lacy and him- 
self, to desire Kate Costello to look at him, for that he was 
marked out to her where he stood. This was avery just 
observation, and Judge Moore immediately ordered that 
other prisoners should be brought from the jail into 
the dock, and that Walsh should be shown to Kate 
Costello in the midst of acrowd. The jail was at acon- 
siderable distance, and a good deal ef time was consumed 
in complying with te directions of the Judge. Kate 
Costello sank down again upon her chair, and in the inter- 
val, before the arrival of the other prisoners, we engaged 
in conjectures as to the likelihood of Walsh being identi- 
fied. She had never seen him, except at the grove, and 
it was possible that she might not remember him. _ In that 
event his life was safe. At last the other prisoners were 
introduced into the dock. The sound of the fetters, as 
they entered the court, and the grounding of the soldiers’ 
muskets on the pavement, struck me. It was now four 
o’clock in the morning; the candles were almost wasted 
to their sockets, and a dim and uncertain light was dif- 
fused through the court. Haggardness sat upon the spec- 
tators, and yet no weariness or exhaustion appeared. The 
frightful interest of the scene preserved the mind from 
fatigue. The dock was crowded with malefactors, and 
brought, as they were, in order that guilt of all kinds 
should be confused and blended, they exhibited a most 
singular tacl his blage of human beings, 
laden with chains, was, perhaps, more melancholy from 
the contrast which they presented between their condition 
and their aspect. Even the» pale light which glimmered 





through the court did not prevent their cheeks from look- 
ing ruddy and healthful. They had been awakened in 
their lonely cells in order to be produced, and, as they 
were not aware of the object of arraying them together, 
there was some surprise, mixed with fear, in their looks. 


* . * @ a * * 


The desire of Walsh having been complied with, the wit- 
ness was called upon a second time to place the rod upon 
his head. She rose again, and turned round, holding the 
fatal index in her hand. There was a deep silence through 
the court; the face of Walsh exhibited the most intense 
anxiety as the eyes of Kate Costello rested upon the place 
where he stood. She appeared at first not to recognise 
him, and the rod hung loosely in her hand. I thought, 
as I saw her eyes traversing the assemblage of maletac- 
tors, that she either did not know him, or would affect not 
to remember him. At last, however, she raised the rod, 
and stretched it forth, but, before it was laid on tie de- 
voted head, a female voice exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, Kate!” This 
cry, which issued from the crowd, and was probably the 
exclamation of some relative of the Keoghs, whose destiny 
depended on that of Walsh, thrilled the witness to the 
core. She felt the adjuration in the very recesses of her 
being. After a shudder, she collected herself again, and 
advanced again towards the dock. She raised the rod a 
second time, and having laid it on the head of Walsh, who 
gave himself up as lost the moment it touched him, she 
sank back into her chair. The feeling which had filled 
the heart of every spectator here found a vent, and a deep 
murmur was heard through the whole court, mingled with 
sounds of stifled execration from the mass of tha people in 
the back ground. Lacy was also identified ; and here it 
may be said that the trial closed. Walsh, who, while he 
entertained any hope, had been almost convulsed with 
agitation, resumed iis original composure. He took no 
farther interest in the proceeding, except when his land- 
lord gave him a high character for integrity and good con- 
duct ; and this commendation he seemed rather to consider 
as a sort of bequest which he should leave to his kindred, 
than as the means of saving his life. It is almost unne- 
cessary to add, that the prisoners were found guilty. 

Kaie Costello sat down with old Jack Keogh and his sons 
at their meals, and was accounted one of themselves. The 
most implicit trust was placed in her; and on one of the 
assassins observing ** that Kate Costello could hang them 
all,” another observed, ‘*that there was no fear of Kate.” 
Nor would Kate ever have betrayed the men who had placed 
their confidence in her from any mercenary motive. Fitz- 
gerald had stated that she had been at the grove, in 
the morning of the day on which the murder was commit- 
ted, and that she could confirm his testimony. She was, in 
consequence, arrested, ‘and was told that she should be 
hanged, unless she disclosed the truth. Terror extorted 





from her the revealments which were turned to such ac- 
count. When examined as a witness, on the trial of Lacy 
and of Walsh, her agitation did not arise from any regard 
for them, but from her consciousness that if they were con- 
victed her own relatives and benefactors must share in their 
fate. The trial of Patrick and John Keogh came on 
upon Saturday the 5th of April, some days after the con- 
viction of Lacy and of Walsh, who had been executed in 
the interval. Kate Costello was, as on the former occa- 
sion, the pivot of the whole case. The anticipations that 
she would not give evidence ‘* against her own flesh and 
blood,” were wholly groundless, for, on her second exhi- 
bition as a witness, she enacted her part with much more 
firmness and determination. She had before kept her eyes 
almost closed, but she now opened them and fixed them 
upon the counsel, and exhibited great quickness and 
shrewdness in their expression, and watched the crose- 
examination with great wariness and dexterity. I was 
greatly surprised at this change, and can only refer it to 
the spirit of determination which her passage of the first 
difficulty on the former trial had produced. The first step 
in blood had been taken, and she trod more firmly in taking 
the second. Whatever may have been the cause, she cer- 
tainly exhibited little compunction in bringing her cou- 
sins to justice, and laid the rod on the head of her relative 
and supposed paramour without remorse. At an early 
hour on Sunday morning the verdict of guilty was 
brought in. The prisoners at the bar received it with- 
out surprise, but turned deadly pale. The change in 
John Keogh was more manifest, as, on the morning of 
Saturday he stood blooming with health at the bar, and 
was now white asa shroud. The Judge told them that, 
as it was the morning of Easter Sunday, which was com- 
memorative of the resurrection of the dead, he should not 
pronounce sentence upon them. They cried out ** A long 
day, along day, my Lord!” and, at the same time, begged 
that their bodies might be given to their father. 


The Philanthropist. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


Mr. Dunstan, the governor of Chester Castle, lately ad- 
dressed the following very pertinent remarks to the ma- 
gistrates of the county, on the inefficacy of the tread-mill 
as a mode of punishment for prisoners :-— 


‘6 The tread-mill I have always had a decided objection 
to as a reforming instrument; and shall continue in such 
a way of thinking, unless some more striking proofs of its 
redeeming qualities can be shown than have hitherto ap- 
peared. What is the lamentable fact, as instanced at the 
Manchester jail, where, I think, it will be generally al- 
lowed - all who have seen the rigorous enforcement of 
tread-mill labour, that if severity alone can reclaim, the 
effect would be produced there? Why, that at the Ses- 
sions in October last, the chairman, in the charge to the 
Grand Jury, told them that one-third of those for trial 
were old offenders!! Such has been the case for the last 
four Sessions, and will be the case until an alteration takes 
place in the employment of the prisoners. How stands the 
matter? Thus—a boy, from want of employment, per- 
haps, commits a petty theft, is sent to prison; if convicted, 
put to work at the mill; after having served his term of 
imprisonment, say three months, is turned into the streets 
with three shillings in his pocket; the allowance on dis- 
charge being one shilling per month to those so occupied : 
this scanty pittance is soon expended ; consequently, unless 
work be at hand, he must have recourse ¢o further crime. 
Now, had this boy been engaged at some profitable trade, 
he might have earned as much as would, for a longer pe- 
riod, have kept him out of prison, and, in all probability, 

rocured him the means of getting intoemploy. It may 
e asked, if the delinquent knew no trade, what could then 
bedone? Teach him to weave; this may be easily accom- 
plished, as two months, with attention, is only required to 
learn.—It may not be amiss to mention two cases which 
occurred during my having the charge of the’ House of 
Correction at Knutsford. A man convicted of a misde- 
was d to two years’ imprisonment: he 
was taught to weave blankets and woollen cloth; during 
his confinement he sent his earnings to his family, thereby 
keeping them from the parish: he was recommended as 
a fit object for his Majesty’s pardon, which was granted. 
Another was taught, in eight months, to make shoes, with 
which articles he supplied his family, after becoming a 
competent workman; in this case the parish was again 
relieved. Indeed, I have daily instances of this sort pre- 
senting themselves.” 


























Poetry. 





PLEASURE. 
a 
They talk of Pleasure, and her form 
Still paint in colours bright ; 
Her buoyant step, her sparkling eye, 
Radiant with love's own witchery, 
** A phantom of delight !” 


They deck her shrine with gems and flowers, 
And many an offering fair ; 

The rose in its sweet hour of prime, 

Seeming to mock the power of Time, 
Lingers, enamoured, there. 


And ah, the lyre’s ecstatic string, 
Resounds to speak her charms; 

She moves in panoply of light, 

A goddess, from her aérial height, 
Stilling all rude alarms. 


A moment, and, the vision fled, 
The fond delusion o’er, 

Lo! in her place a haggard form, 

The very demon of the storm, 
Betrays the mask she wore ! 


And where 80 late was Pleasure seen, 
And where so late she smiled, 

Pale misery stalks, and, lowly bent, 

Despair’s own living monument 
Laments in accents wild. 


And Penitence, with visage wan, 
And fell Remorse are there ; 
While Hope, the seraph, drown’d in tears, 
A look of fond entreaty wears, 
And sefuge seeks in prayer! 
Ob, happy whom the syren voice 
Of Piessure Jures in vain ; 
Who see eenesth the glittering svare, 
The fearful desolation there, 
The family of Pain ! 


Thrice happy who the onward course 
Of Piety pursue ; 

Less dazzling her path may be, 

Not always hers the summer sea, 
Or sky of azure hue; 


But oh, though briars may skirt the way, 
And chance a cloud be seen; 

A light is hers, a light undimm’d, 

Glory as of the seraphim, 
Pure, sacred, and serene. 


And when her mortal race is run, 
And ‘when the closing eye, 
The feeble pulse, and fleeting breath, 
Proclaim the mastery of death, 
Hers,—hers the victory ! 
 Biverpoot G. 
Ee 
GN THE VILLING UP OF THB OLD DOCK DURING THY 
MAYORALTY OP T. 0. SORTER, ESQ 
EE 
Oh miracle ? strange to be told, 
Our dock for centuries past 
Which beld but water, here behold 
By Pontgea’s fill'd at leet. 
Rbewoyeet 
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No. XVIIL 
SPECIMENS OF THE ELDER POETS. 
BY PERCIVAL MELBOURNE. 
od 
JOHN LILLY. 

This celebrated dramatic poet was born in Kent, about 
1553. In the year 1569 he became a student of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and was afterwards a demy of that house. 
He took the degree of B. A. in 1573, and, two years aftere 
wards, M. A. From here he removed to Cambridge, 
where he remained a short time, and then went to court, 
where he was favourably noticed by Queen Elizabeth. 
He lost several years in endeavouring to obtain the situae 
tionjof Master of the revels, but did not succeed. The 
time of his death is uncertain ; but Anthony Wood says, 
upon what authority he does not state, that he was alive 
in 1597. He wrotea work entitled Eulmnes and his Eng- 
land, the intention of which was to divest the language 
of many obsolete expressions ; and although the work itself 
did not attain its object, it laid‘a foundation for that pur- 
pose, which was afterwards effected. He wrote nine dra- 
matic pieces, possessing considerable merit ; and through 
them are interspersed several beautiful short poems, from 
which the following are selected as specimens. 

MADRIGAL. 

i 

Cupid and my Campaspe play’d 
At carfes for kisses,—-Cupid pay’d 3 
He stakes his quiver, bow, and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and teame of sparrows ; 
Loses them, too; then down he throwes 
The corrall of his lippe, the rose 
Growing on’s cheeke, (but none knowes how.) 
With these, the cristall of his brow, 
And then the dimple of his chinne ; 
All these did my Campaspe winne. 
At last hee set her both his eyes ;— 
She won, and Cupid blind did rise. 
O Love! has she done this for thee ? 
What shall (alas!) become of mee ? 





SAPPHO'’S SONG. 
—=—- 
(From “ Sappho and Phaon.”) 
—— 

O eruel] Love! on thee J lay 
My curse, which shall strike blinde the day 5 
Never may sleepe with velvet hand 
Charme thine eyes with sacred wand : 
Thy jaylours shall be hopes and fears, 
Thy prison-mates, groans, sighs, and tears 5 
Thy play to weare out weary times, 
Phantasticke passions, vows, and rimes; 
Thy bread bee frownes; thy drinke bee galls 
Such as when yon Phaon call 
The bed thou lyest on bee despaire, 
Thy sleepe fond dreames, thy dreames long care. 
Hope (like thy foole) at thy bed’s head 
Mocke thee, till madnesse strike thee dead, 
As, Phaon, thou dost mee with thy proud eyess 
In thee poore Sappho lives, for thee shee dies. 





60NG. 
—D_— 
O yes! O yes! if any maid 
Whom leering Cupid has betraid 
To frownes of spight, to eyes of scorn, 
And would in madnesse now see torne 
The boy in pieces,—let her come 
Hither, and lay on him her doome. 
O yes! Oyes! has any lost 
A heart which many a sigh hath cost 
Is any cozened of a teare, 
Which (20 a pearle) disdaine does weare f 





Here stands the thief; let her but come 
Hither; and lay on him her doome. 
Is any one undone by fire, 
And turned to ashes through desire ? 
Did ever any ladye weepe, 
Being cheated of her golden sleepe, 
Stolne by sicke thoughts ? the pirate’s found, 
And in her tears he shall be drown’d. 


A PARTING SON@. 





<a 
From Records of Women; with other Poems 


BY FELICIA HEMANS. 


When will ye think of me. my friends? 
When will ye think of me? 
When the last red light, the farewell of day, 
From the rock and the river is passing away ; 
When the air with a deep’ning hush is fraught, 
And the heart grows burden’d with tender thought, 
Then let it be ! 
When will ye think of me, kind friends ? 
When will ye think of me ?— 
When the rose of the rich midsummer time 
Is fill’d with the hues of its glorious prime ; 
When ye gather its bloom, as in bright hours fled, 








From the walks where my fovtsteps no more tread ; 
Then let it be! 


Wien will ye think of me, sweet friends ? 
When will ye think of me ? 

When the sudden tears o’erflow your eye 

At the sound of some olden melody ; 

When ye hear the voice of a mountain stream, 

Wien ye feel the charm of a poet’s dream 3 
Then let it be! 


Thus let my memory be with you, friends! 
Thusever think ofme! ° 
Kindly and gently, but as of one 
For whom ’tis well to be fled and gones 
Asa bird from a chain unbound, 
As of a wanderer whose home is found s 
So let it be. 





TRAVELLING SONG FOR HIGH WINDS 
—>— 4 
(From Pogocks Lropleustic Art, or Navigation tn the Atr, 
Kites or Buoyant Satis.) 


The winds now select from their stud, 
The gayest aff best of the blood ; 

Their coursers so fleet, 

Glenartney shall beat, 

And sans spurs or whips, 

Kclipsing Eclipse, 
Shall fling from their heels, in the pride of the raca, 
Dishonour slap-dash full in Mameluke's face 3 
Whilst thus lightly harness’d, the world they defy, 
And tivy, tantivy, like whirlwinds pass by. 


Cease, Jehu—-thy team prithee spare, 
Nor strive with this breed of the air 5 

Thy horses, tho’ swift, 

Possess not the gift, 

Of pedigree low, 

On earth made to go, 
Thy best four-in-hand from the dust cunnot rise, 
But these always make a high road of the skies, 
And proudly o’er turnpikes tantivy they fly, 
And tivy, tantivy, like whirlwinds pass by. 
Great Zolus drives us along ; 
His breed never needed the thongs 

He whistles, and lo! 

Impatient to go, 

They rear up on high, 

All rampant to fly s 
The god of the tempest has hold of their reins, 
And they feel Heaven’s power inflating their vette § 
Turn out then, turn cut then, in vain you compete, 
No coachman like our’s, no cattle so fleet. 

Cuos.—Tantivy, &c- 
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Scientific sAotices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
lar Medica] Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





(Continued from our last.) 


MATHEMATICAL MAGIC, 

OR THE WONDERS THAT MAY BE PERFORMED BY 
MECHANICAL GEOMETRY. 
BY J. WILKINS, BISHOP OF CHESTER. 
London: printed for Richard Baldwin, 1691. 
———_— 
CHAPTER XIL 

Concerning the Force of the Mechanic Faculties, particue 
larly the Balance and Lever. How they may be con- 
trived to Move the whole World, or any other conceivable 

Weight. 

All these magnificent works of the ancients, before spe- 
ecified, are scarce considerable in respect of art, if we com. 
pare them with the famous speeches and acts of Archimedes, 
of whom it is reported, that he was frequently wont to say 
how that he could move, datum pondus cum dat& potentié, 
the greatest conceivable weight with the least conceivable 
power; and that, if he did but know where to stand and 
fasten his instrument, he could move the world, all this 
great globe of sea and land; which promises, though they 
were altogether above the vulgar apprehension or beliet, 
yet, because his acts were somewhat answerable thereunto, 
therefore the King of Syracuse did enact a law whereby 
every man was bound to believe whatever Archimedes 
would affirm. ’Tis easy to demonstrate the geometrical 
truth of those strange assertions, by examining them ac. 
cording to each of the forenamed mechanic faculties, every 
one of which is of infinite power. 

To begin with the two first of them, the balance and 
the lever, (which I here join together, because the propor- 
tions of both are wholly alike,) ‘tis certain, though there 
should be the greatest imaginable weight, and the least 


- imaginable power, (suppose the whole world, and the 


strength of one man or infant,) yet if we conceive the 
same disproportion betwixt their several distances in the 
former faculties from the fulciment, or centre of gravity, 
they would both equiponderate. And if the distance of 
the power from the centre, in comparison to the distance 
of the weight, were but any thing more than the heaviness 
of the weight is in respect of the power, it may then be 
evident, from the former principles, that the power would 
be of greater force than the weight, and consequently able 
to move it. 
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Thus, if we suppose this great globe at 4, to contain 
2,400.000,000,000,000,000,000,000 pounds, allowing 100 
pounds for each cubical foot in it, (as Stevinius hath cal- 
culated,) yet a man or child at D, whose strength, per- 
haps, is but equivalent to one hundred, or ten pounds 
weight, may be able to out-weigh and move it, if there be 


‘but a little greater disproportion betwixt the two distances 


C Dand CB, than there is betwixt the heaviness uf the 
weight and the strength of the power ; that is, if the dis- 
tance C D, unto the other distance C B, be any thing 
more than 2,400,000,000,000,000,000,000,000 unto 100 or 
ten, every ordinary instrument doth include all these parts 
really, though not sensibly distinguished. 

Under this latter faculty t did before mention that en- 
gine by which Archimedes drew up the Roman ships at 
the stege of Syracuse. This is usually styled Tollenon, 
being of the same form with that which is commonly used 
by brewers and dyers for the drawing of water. It con- 
sists of two posts, the one fastened perpendicularly in the 





which being let over the wall to the river, he would 
thereby take hold of the ships, as they passed under, and 
afterwards by applying some weight, or perhaps the force 


of screws to the other end, he would thereby litt them into | 


the open air, where having swinged them up and down 
till he had shaken out the men and goods that were in 
them, he would then dash the vessels against the rocks, 
or drown them in their sudden fall; insomuch that Mar- 
cellus, the Roman General, was wont to say, that Archie 
medes made use of his ships, instead of buckets, to draw 
water with. 

This faculty will be of the same force, not only when it 
is continued in one, but also when it is multiplied in die 
vers instruments, as may be conceived in this other form, 
which I do not mention as if it could be serviceable for 
any motion, (since the space by which the weight would 
be moved, will be so little as not to fall under sense,) but 
only for the better explication of this mechanic principle, 
and for the right understanding of that force arising from 
multiplication in the other faculties, which do all depend 
upon this. The wheel, and pully, and screw, being but 
as so many levers cf a circular form and motion, whose 
strength may, therefore, be continued to a greater space. 





Imagine the weight A to be a hundred thousand pounds, 
and the distance of that point, wherein every lever touches 
either the weight or one another, from the point where 
they touch the prop, to be but one such part, whereof the 
remainder contains ten; then, according to the former 
grounds, 10,000 at B will equiponderate to A, which is 
100,000, so that the second lever hath but 10,000 pounds 
to move. Now, because this observes the same proportions 
with the other, in the distances of its severa) points, there- 
fore 1000 pounds at C will be of equal weight with the 
former. And the weight at C, being but as 1009 pounds, 
that which is but as 100 at D will be answerable unto it; 
and so, still in the same proportion, that which is but ten 
at E will be equal to 100 at D; and that which is but one 
pound at F, will also be equal to ten at E. Whence it is 
manifest, that one pound at £/ is equal to 100,000 at 4; 
and the weight must always be diminished in the same 
Proportion as ten to one, because in the multiplication 
of these levers, the distance of the point where the in- 
strument touches the weight, from that where it touches 
the prop, is but as one such part, whereof the remainder 
contains ten. But now, if we imagine it to be as the 
thousandth part, then must the weight be diminished 
according to this proportion; and then in the same 
multiplication of levers, one pound will be equal to 
1000,000,000,000,000 pounds; so that though we suppose 
the weight to be never so heavy, yet let the disproportion 
of distances be greater, or the levers more, and any little 
power may move it. 

The Diorama.—This wonderful and most interesting 
production of art continues to attract numerous visitors, 
who express themselves highly gratified and astonished at 
the close approximation of art to nature—an approach so 
near that nothing but actual contact can convince the 
spectator, that he does not behold the Gothic chapel in 
reality, and look upon the very spot, where priest and lay- 
man, the high and the low, have assembled to worship the 
Creator, and where their bodies now lie without distinction 
of rank er station, crumbling into one common dust. 
Those who have witnessed this most interesting exhibition 
will agree with us that such is the impression caused by it, 
and those who have not, will do well to convince them- 
selves of the fact by their own experience. They will miss 
a high treat if they do not. —See adv. 

Chess.—-Match between the London and Edinburgh 
Clubs. —This extraordinary match, which commenced on 
the 24th of April, 1824, has just terminated in favour 
of the Edinburgh players—the fifth game, on the result of 
which the match depended, having been resigned by the 
London Club on the 3lst of July. The other games tere 
minated as follows:—The first was drawn at the 86th 
move; the second was won by the Edinburgh Club at 
the 53d move; the third, which lasted upwards of three 
years, and is perhaps the finest game of the match, was 
drawn at the 99th move; and the fourth was won by the 
London players on the 55th move. We understand the 
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DIORAMA, BOLD-STREET. 


This EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, with a VIEW 
ofthe INTERIOR of ROSLIN CHAPEL. 

This Picture joins to the optical illusion so wonderful ig 
| all the Works of Messrs. BOUTON and DAGUERRE, the 
| Most beautiful etfect of Passing Sunshine—an effect so ad- 
| mirably executed that it has excited the wonder and admi- 
| ration not only of an extraordinary large portion of the 

Publie in Paris and London, but of the principal Artists of 
both Capitals, who have unanimously pronounced it the? 
| Most astonishing production of the Pencil ever witnessed. 
€F Open from Ten till Dusk. 
Admission: Front Seats, 2s.; Gallery, Is.; Children 
Twelve Years of Age, Half price. 
Perpetual Tickets for the Season, 5s. each. 





IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SFA, 
PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &¢c., AND TO PER 
SONS LEARNING TO SWIM, BOAT AMATEURS, &e. 


” 
IMPROVED MARINE 
LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support the wearer in the water, either naked 
or with his clothes on, and with a considerable weight 
of money, or other articles in his pockets, 

Sold at the Liverpoon Mercury Orrice, Lord-street; and 
orders received by the Agents for the Kane:poscoes. 


EXHIBITION WITH THE CORK JACKETS 
On TuxespDay, August 12th, the day for Laying the First Stone 
of the New Custom-house, 

IF the day prove fair, it is proposed to make an Expee 
riment of a novel kind in the River Mersey. Several Gentlew 
men, with CORK COLLAR JACKETS, will proceed from the 
Northern Point of the Prince’s Parade, in a slight Canoe, 
which, when it has proceeded a little towards the South, will 
be purposely upset, to afford an experimental proof of the 
utility of these Marine Life Preservers. After leaving the 
Canoe, they will proceed tuo Float to the Floating Bath, oF 
further South, according to circumstances. 

In order not to interfere with the Ceremony of Laying the 
First Stone of the New Custom-house, the experiment wil] 
be made about Ten o’ciock. A Signal will be put at the masta 
head of the Floating Bath, at Nine o’eleck, if the experiment 
is to be made that day. ’ 

To prove more forcibly the utility of the Jackets, there will, 
be one person in the Cance who cannot swim a single str 
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Barometer | Extreme) Ubermo-|{xtreme; State of Remarks 
during | meter8 | heatcu- |the Wind at 
noon. Night. | moruing [ring Day.| at noon. noon. 
July 
30 {29 92; 49 0} 57 0} 63 O)}W.N.W./Fair. 
*} 29 96| 53 0; 60 O| 65 O|W.N.W.jFair. 
ug. 
1 29 83| 55 0} 59 0] 67 O| S.W. [Cloudy. 
2 |29 53) 55 0} 60 0) 65 O Ss. Rain. { 
3 |29 47) 55 0| 61 0} 66 0/] SS.W m , { 
4 {29 50| 56 0, 62 0O| 68 O| W.S.W.|Showery. { 
5 |29 50} 54 ©' 58 O} 65 01 W.S.W. ery. 





v7, ’ 
Meee Leavy tain tanenanaadiin 
3, Rain, eleven, a.m. 
6, Eight, a.m. rain. 
ae 
REMARKS FOR SULY. 
Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:66; theatf 
temperature,—extreme during night, 56:1; eight, a. 
61:14; noon, 66:12; extreme during day, 68:5; gener. 
mean of the month, 63; prevailing winds, westerly; highs 
est temperature during the month was on the 2d, 78; lows 
est ditto, on the SOth, 49; heavy falls of rain on the Oth 
12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th; 18th, a very severe stormy 
with thunder and lightning; 19th, thunder storm; @5¢! 
heavy rain; 26th, severe thunder storm. ; 
sereteentemnienenty 


Tide Cable. 
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greatest cordiality has prevailed between the clubs during 
the match.—Edinburgh Weekly Chronicle.—We hope the | 
moves will be published, that we may translate them into | 





ground, the other being jointed on cross to the top of it. 
‘At the end he fastened a strong hook or grapple of iron, 


the intelligible language used in the chess department of | 
the Kaleidoscope 






Days. }aforn. Rven. Height.; Festivals,&c. \ 
'h. m./h. m.'ft. in.| 
Tuesday --12'———-| 0 1116 5 King GeorgelV. born 17 
Wednesday13' 0 26) 0 4116 6) , 
Thursday 14 0 57 } 1316 4) ( 
Friday «*--¥5 1 29| 1 4516 O Assumption. p 
Saturday-.16 2 2) 22015 4° 
Sunday----17 2 39} 2 5914 “6 De ha 
Monday .-)8 3 2) 343 & Moon's First ter, : 
Tuesday .-19 4 16° 4 7. i 
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| making rapid progress towards dissviution. 
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i" Biographical Motices. 





SKETCH OF THE LATE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY. 


an 

At eleven o’clock on Monday morning, the 21st of July, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury departed this life, at his 
Palace at Lambeth. ‘The Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, and nearly all the family of his Grace were pre- 
sent. His Grace had been ailing for about a month; but 
we believe that so fatal a termination was not expected so 
speedily. On Sunday a marked improvement in the state 
of his Grace’s disorder was visible, and all alarm on the 


| part of the family, as to any immediate change for the 


worse, was dissipated. In the course of the night, however, 


}| “symptoms of internal inflammation came on, and on Mon- 


day morning it was obvious to all that his Grace was 
Expresses 
were instanffy sent off to the Right Honourable Manners 
Sutton, and all the relatives of his Grace not at the time 
residing within the Palace. The Speaker was about to 


} step into his carriage when the distressing intelligence 
', reached him. The horses’ heads were immediately turned 


towatds Lambeth Palace, which the Right Honourable 
Gentleman reached at full speed between nine aud ten 
o'clock in the morning. The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man did not leave the apartment until after eleven o'clock, 
when the venerable Prelate breathed his last in the midst 
of his afflicted family. d , rid 

The advanced age of the Primate, with a constitution 
predisposed to internal inflammation, may be sufficient to 
account for the termination of his mortal existence. But 
the known reluctance of his Grace to complain of his ail- 
ments is, by some, supposed to have hastened the catas- 
trophe. No time was lost in despatching messengers to 
all the ministers of state, the dignitaries of the church, 
&c. with the fatal tidings. sai 

His Grace was elected to the See of Norwich in 1792, 
and in 1805 was translated to the Archbishoprick of Canter- 
bury, upon the death of Dr. Moore. He was a Prelate 
of eminent piety, of much learning, of the tenderest and 
most amiable manners, and of the most humane disposi- 


tion, very extensive in his charities, very diligent in the| 
'. discharge of the duties of his high dignity, and altogether 


exemplary in the relations of life, as husband, father, 
brother, and friend. . : 

The last time his Grace appeared in public was at the 
meeting for the establishment of the King’s College, which 
noble institution he was one of the principal means of 
founding. . ' ‘ 

We subjoin the following biographical sketch of the late 
Most Reverend Divine :— 

The father of the Reverend Deceased was George Sut- 


» ton, third son of John, the third Duke of Rutland. He 
+ was, consequently, nephew of the celebrated Marquis of 


Granby, uncle to the last, and great uncle to the present 
Duke of Rutland. The name of Sutton, by which the 
Archbishop is chiefly known, and which is added to that 
of Manners, the Rutland family name, was first assumed 
by his uncle Robert, and, at his death, by his father 


' George, pursuant tothe will of their maternal uncle, Lord 


Lexington, whose family estate they inherit, upon the 
condition of their perpetuating his name. It may be said, 
that some small portion of royal blood flowed in the veins 
of the Archbishop, since the third Duke of Rutland was 
sixth in descent from Thomas the first Earl, the great 
grandson in the female line of Richard, Duke of York, 
who bore precisely the same relationship to the renowned 
sovereign Edward the Third. 

Dr. Sutton, who was early intended for the Church, 


 eompleted his clerical education at Emmanuel College, 


Cambridge, and took his first degree of A.B. in 1777, 
being then about twenty-two years of age. Between this 


' and the year 1791, he had several livings in succession, 
» with the names of which we are not fully acquainted. In 
» the year 1791, on the death of Dr. Tarrant, he succeeded 


to the Deanery of Peterborough; and, in the following 
year, on the death of Dr. Horne, he was consecrated Bishop 


| of Norwich ; when he relinquished his other appointments, 


and soon after received in lieu of them the Deanery of 
Windsor. This brought him frequently into company 
with George the Third, at the time when that monarch 
might be considered in the best possession of his faculties 
and health, and when he was almost constantly residing at 


| the Queen’s Lodge, adjoining Windsor Castle. 


From this period it was generally deemed certain that 
Dr. Sutton would succeed to the Primacy of the church. 
A close and confidential intimacy commenced between the 


| Sovereign and the Prelate, as well as between the Queen 


ad the Prelate’s lady, which gave ** fearful note of pre- 
sration” to all other expectants, and was particularly 
acouraging-te the fond hopes of Dr. Tomline, whose in- 





fluence with his pupil, Mr. Pitt, was generally supposed to 
assure him that Z had only to survive Dr. Moore, to suc- 
ceed to the Archbishoprick. F 

It was impossible for the minister to be ut apprehensive, 
before the death of Dr. Moore, that Dr. Sutton might be- 
come his successor; yet, when that event took place, his 
hope, still strong, carried him with the speed of the wind 
to Windsor; where, to his infinite mortification, he found 
the rival candidate in the Sovereign’s presence, expressing 
his gratitude fur promotion to the Archiepiscopal throne. 
Mr. Pitt’s influence over the King was, in fact, too great 
to allow the appointment to be postponed till his arrival. 
Even the solemn promise of a sovereign has been known 
to give way to the powerful persuasion and political 
reasonings of a minister ; but, in the present instance, in 
addition to a previous promise, the royal favourite was in 
close and constant attendance, and the promise was ful- 
filled before a revocation of it could be requested, or a 
reason urged against its accomplishment. ‘ 

Personally, Dr. Sutton was a man of lofty mien, and 
he had quite a sufficient portion of human pride. H 
possessed all the unbending dignity of the last aristocratic 
race, untempered by an obvious portion of the enlightened 
affability and ease of modern noblemen. 

On one point he is supposed to have been intolerant ; 
in opposing the elevation of superiorly qualified men to 
cathedral stalls and the episcopal bench, when he has 
but suspected them of favouring what is called the evan- 
gelical party in the church. In this proceeding he be- 
trayed as much impolicy as prejudice and injustice, and 
the consequence has been very different to what he evi- 
dently anticipated. It furthered the sentiments he aimed 
to counteract, and created patronage for the men whose 
advancement he opposed. The well known resistance of 
his Grace to the elevation of Dr. Ryder, now Bishop of 
Lichfield, did more to promote inquiry, in the higher 
circles, concerning the character and creed of the evan- 
gelical clergy, than any other event of modern times. 
Since that period the Archbishop of York has been 
gradually favouring them, and now openly avows his 
attachment both to the men and their opinions. 

The writer of this sketch was present when his Grace 
opposed Lord Sidmouth's Bill for abrid ing the Toleration 
Act, in 1811, and particularly observed the expression of 
chagrin in the countenance of the latter, upon the former 
protesting against any measure which should have the 
appearance of persecution, or bear the slightest resem- 
blance to the penal enactments of former and darker ages. 

The system of tolerance sanctioned by his Grace, was, 
however, neither cunsistent nor complete. We have seen 
its inconsistency in his behaviour towards the evangelical 
clergy, and its incompleteness may, of course, be seen 
whenever the Catholic claims appealed for his suffrage. 
In later instances of agitating this endless topic, the Arch- 
bishop gave a silent vote against the petitionets: but, 
on earlier occasions, he pleaded, as well as voted, against 
them. In 1805, just after his elevation to the archiepis- 
copal seat, he appeared anxious to show the nation on 
which side his high influence would be directed. When 
he rose to speak, the attention of the House was fixed 
upon him. Having enumerated, at length, the various 
privileges that had been conceded to the Catholics, and 
expressed his surprise that, after such a series of conces- 
sions, a petition like that on the table should be brought 
forward, he added—** Toleration is the brightest ornament 
of the Church of England; but the claims now meant to 
be obtained are inconsistent with the very idea of tolera- 
tion, for they strike at the Act of Settlement, and tend to 
give not only equality, but eventual superiority, to the 
Roman Catholic religion in a Protestant state.” 

The voice of the late Archbishop of Canterbury was 
deep, mellow, full, modulated, and sonorous. His manner, 
in addressing their Lordships, was easy, dignified, and 
collected. His views of many difficult and complicated 
questions connected with our domestic policy, and even 
with our foreign commerce, have been deservedly cele- 
brated by those best qualified to form a judgment on such 
subjects. And this circumstance may explain the fact, 
that we should find his Grace *‘a Lord of Trade and 
Plantations,” among his numerous other offices. 

Dr. Sutton has not made any addition to the theological 
literature of the country, and thus far resembles his im- 
mediate predecessor, Dr. Moore, rather than his remoter 
precursors, Tillotson and Secker. The only publication 
that we have met with or heard of, bearing his name, is a 
sermon preached before the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, when he was Bishop of Norwich, 
in the year 1797. This composition is remarkable for 
accuracy and beauty of style, rather than for any vigorous 
representations of the subject, or any striking reflections 


o 


qualifications and duties, it is wofully deficient ; but as a 
picture of human society, sketching and colouring its 
various forms of attraction and degrees of civilization, it 
cannet fail to please. 

The Archbishop, though a refined and elegant scholar, 
never ranked high as a theologian. It was our lot, when 
he was Dean of Windsor, occasionally to hear him preach 
to the crowd attending St. George’s Chapel, when the 
King was present; but we have no recvllection of a single 
sermon bearing on the great truths of Christianity, or 
tending to establish the connexion between them and the 
moral system of scripture. The pictures hedrew were pleas- 
ing, but they were mostly representationsof inferior subjects. 

The domestic career of the Archbishop has been one of 
striking interest. He married early, and the lady of his 
choice, whose name was Thornton, has been a most exem- 
plary consort and parent. 

The eldest son of the Archbishop is the present Speaker 
of the House of Commons; and his eldest daughter is the 
lady of the new Bishop of Carlisle, Dr. Percy, whose 
family, like that of Dr. Sutton, is very numerous. An- 
other daughter of the Archbishop is married to the present 
Archdeacon of Canterbury, the Rev. Charles Croft. 

The Archbishop is stated to have: been the subject of 
long and heavy pecuniary embarrassment ; but this burden 
has been gradually diminishing since his translation to the 
See of Canterbury. 


sratural History. 


OFFICIAL REPORT ON RATS IN FRANCE, 
<a 
Report of a French Commission appointed to inquire respecting 
the immense swarms and depredations of Rats at Montfaucon. 








Paris, July 8.—The section of the report relating to the 
rats of Montfaucon is not a little curious: 

To ascertain the number of these animals is, of course, 
impossible ; but that it must be enormous, will be judged 
of from the facts we are going to state, and from the cir- 
cumstance that one of the chief-obstacles to the removal of 
the horse slaughter-house to a greater distance from Paris, 
is the fear entertained of the dangerous consequences that 
may result to the neighbourhood from suddenly depriving 
these voracious vermin of their accustomed sustenance. 
The carcasses of the horses killed in the day (and some- 
times these amount to 35) are found, the next morning, 
picked bare to the bone. Now, as, besides, that it is known 
that they devour a considerable quantity of the muscular 
nae and intestines that have been thrown together in 

eaps, and the quantity necessary to the support of a sin- 
gle rat being ascertained, some idea may be formed of 
their amazing number. Dussaussois, a proprietor of one 
of the slaughter-houses, has, however, made a still more 
conclusive experiment. A part of his establishment is 
inclosed by solid walls, at the foot of which are several 
holes made for the ingress and egress of the rats; into this 
inclosure he put the carcasses of two or three horses, and, 
towards the middleof the night, having first cautiously, and, 
with as little noise as possible, stopped up all the above- 
mentioned holes, he, accompanied by several of his work... 
men, each having a torch in one hand, and a stick in the 
other, entered the yard, and closing the door behind them, 
commenced a general msasacre; it was not necessary to take 
any aim, for no matter how the blow was directed, it was 
sure to immolate a rat; and those who endeavoured to 
escape by climbing up the walls were made to descend in 
double-quick time, by applying a torch to their nether 
ends. By a recurrence of this expedient, at intervals of a 
few days, he killed in the space of a month 16,(50 rats. 
After one night’s massacre tte dead amounted to 2650, 
and the result of four hunts was 9101. Even this can give 
but an imperfect idea of the number of these vermin, for 
the inclosure in which they were thus killed contains not 
above the twentieth part of the space over which are spread 
the dead bodies of horses, which it is but natural to sup- 
pose must equally attract the rats upon all points. These 
animals have made burrows for themselves, like rabbits, 
in the adjoining fields, and hollowed out into galleries all 
the surrounding eminences, and that to such an extent 
that it is not unusual to see the latter crumble away at the 
base, and leave exposed these subterraneous works. They 
have undermined all the walls and constructions in the 
neighbourhood, and it is only by taking the most particue 
lar precautions, casing the foundation with broken bottles, 
&c., that Dussaussois has been able to preserve from fall- 
ing a small house attached to his establishment. So great 
is the number of these animals, that they have not all 
been able to lodge themselves in the immediate vicinity of 
the slaughter-houses, for there are most distinctly. traced 





arising from it. Asa sermon recommendatory of Chris- 
tian missions, or illustrative of a Christian missionary’s 


and well-known paths, leading across the fields from the 
inclosures in which the horses are killed to a burrow about 
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five hundred paces distant. These paths are particularly 
remarkable in wet weather, as they are covered the whole 
of their length with a clayey mud, that adheres to the feet 
of the rats on coming out of their burrows. There is a 
eculiar circumstance worth relating 1e!ative to the predi- 
ections which these animals show to one particular part 
of the horse; they always invariably begin by devouring 
the eyes, drinking the liquid contained in them, and eat- 
ing the fat at the bottom of the orbit. ‘There never has been 
an instance of adead horse being left one night exposed, 
the eyes of which were not devoured before morning. 
During very severe frosts, when it becomes impossible to 
flay and cut up the bodies of horses that have been for 
any time exposed to the air, and when even the fragments 
of flesh lying about have become so hard as to render it 
difficult for the rats to feed upon them, they resort to the 
following expedient:—They penetrate into the body, ei- 
ther through the wound, when the animal has been put 
to death by plunging a knife into the breast, or through 
the anus when the skin is not cut, the animal having been 
killed by a blow of a sledge. They there establish them- 
selves and devour the flesh, so that, when the tha comes, 
the workmen find nothing but a skin and a skeleton un- 
derneath, as clean and clear of flesh as if it had been pre- 
pared by the most skilful operator.—These animals are 
pant f prolific; the female bears five or six times a 
year. In several that we opened we found 14, 16, and 
even 18 young ones. It is only necessary to turn up the 
earth with the foot to find nests containing as many.— 
Their ferocity and voracity surpass any thing that can be 
imagined, to prove which we need only state the follow- 
ing fact :—** M. Magendie having gone himself to Mont- 
faucon, to procure twelve rats, upon which to make 
experiments, had them put together in a box. On his 
return home he opened the box, and found but three 
rats, the others having been devoured by the survivors, 
and nothing remained of them but their tails and bones. 
The fact appears incredible, but we have it from M. 
Magendie’s lips."—The fetid emanations arising from 
this horrible nuisance, not only render almost uninha- 
bitable the neighbouring villages of Pantin and Ro- 
mainville, but infect the Boulevard du Temple, several 
of thestreets in the Maraes, and extend their infiuence 
even to the gardens of the Thuilleries. This last exten- 
sion, however, only takes place when the air is calm, and 
the weather heavy and cloudy.” The remaining extracts 
we shall take at random from the Report :—** Near to the 
slaughter-house of Dussaussois, 1s a large room set apart 
for the flaying and cutting up of the dogs and cats, either 
found dead in the streets of Paris, or stolen and killed by 
the cheffuniers, (rag-gatherers.)” From what follows, it 
appears evident that the flesh of these animals figures, of 
course, under a different name (rabbit or hare most likely) 
amongst the delicacies served up to their customers by the 
minor restaurateurs: for the Report goes on to say—** A 
man and a woman are employed'the whole year round in 
flaying and cutting up these animals. The skins of the 
dogs are hung up to dry ; those of the cats are carefully 
stuffed with straw; the fat of both is sedulously collected 
and melted down, and the paws sold to the glue-makers. 
We never entered this establishment without finding a 
great number of dogs and cats flayed, and embowelled, 
and trussed with the greatest care, and quite ready for the 
spit or the stewing pan. Whether they are eaten by the 
slaughter-house men, (their numbers would seem to pre- 
clude this idea,) or sold to other persons, we were not able 
tolearn. As the heads and tails are always cut off, these 
cats and dogs, thus prepared, present a very tempting ap- 
pearance; and it would not be a little difficult to distin- 
guish them from other animals of the same size which are 
admitted to our tables. In the room, or hovel, of almost 
all the cheffoniers of Paris, is a little gallows, to which are 
hung up the unfortunate dogs which they steal or find wan- 
dering about the streets. They have also dogs trained to 
bring to land the dead dogs and cats floating in the Seine.” 
The abominable and permanent stench which prevails ‘at 
Montfaucon, exercises, it appears, no injurious effects upon 
those empleyed there; for the Report states that all the 
workmen, their wives and children, though living in the 
midst of eternal filth; and corruption, enjoy the most 
piourishin and brilliant health. One of these women, 
remarkable for her fecundity, has a house full of the finest 
land handsomest children it is possible to see. The members 
A the Commission have often seen her place the child that 
he was nursing in the skeleton of a horse, as in a kind of 
tradle, while she proceeded to flay and cut up another 
farcass that lay close to the spot. The workmen employed 
in these slaughter-houses attain to a considerable old age, 
hnd preserve, in general, their activity and good looks to 
B later period than those of Paris and the surrounding 
untry. It is also well known that, during an epidemic 
isease which prevailed in the neighbouring villages of 











Pantin and La Villette, not one of the workmen of Mont- 
faucon was attacked by it. 

The new site to which the members of the Commission 
recommended that the horse slaughter-houses should be 
transterred is on the left bank of the Seine, some hundred 
yards below the village of Auteuil, which is on the right 
bank, and about half way between Paris and St. Cloud. 

The average rate at which the different objects of com- 
merce furnished by the horse, are sold, is as follows :— 
The skin, 15 francs each; the long hair, 10d. per lb.; the 
flesh, when fresh and wholesome, 3d. per Ib.; the ten- 
dons, 6d. per lb. ; the oil, 7d. per lb. ; the hoots, 6d. per 
Ib.; the bones, 4centimes, orsomething less than a}d. perlb. 








THE following Resolutions are extracted from the printed 
Annual Report of a Meeting of Gentlemen, admirers and re- 
ceivers of the Theological Writings of the Honourable 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG, held at Warwick, 4th July, 1828, 

Resolved, 

I. That the credibility of the Theological Writings of the 
Honourable Emanuel Swedenborg is supported by irresistibie 
evidence, as resulting from the uniform tendency of those 
Writings to establish the doctrine of the SoLk Divinity of the 
Lorp Gop and Saviour Jesus Curist, and thus, by presenting 
to view one single and undivided Object of Divine worship, to 
rescue the Christian church from the mischievous and mis- 
taken practice of worshipping a plurality of Divine Persons, 
which cannot be distinguished in idea from a plurality of Gods. 

II. That this doctrine of the exclusive claim to Divine 
honour on the part of the Great REDEEMER is proved, in the 
above Writings, to be in the most perfect harmony with the 
testimony of the Sacred Scriptures throughout, which uni- 
formly teach, that ‘ He is Gon manifest in the flesh,” John i. 
14; 1 Tim. iii. 16; that ‘* all things were made by Him,” John 
i.3; that ‘“‘ He has all power both in heaven and earth,” Matt. 
xviii 18; that “ “eis in the FATHER and the FATHER in Him” 
John xiv. 10; that “ He and the FATHER are One,” John x. 30; 
that “‘ He is Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the Ending, 
the First and the Last, Whichis, Which was, and Which is to 
come, the ALMIGHTY,” Rey. xxii. 13, and i. 8; that “ Whoso 
seeth Him seeth the Father,” John xiv.9; to which may be 
added, the declaration of St. Paul, that “ In Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the GovueaD bodily, Col. ii. 9; and of St. John, 
“ This is the TRUE Gop and etcrnal life,” 1 Epistle, v.20; and 
of St. Jude, ‘‘ To the ONLY wise Gop our Saviour, be glory and 
majesty, dominion and power, both now and ever, Amen, 25; 
with which also may be ed such p ges in the Old 
Testament as the following in Isaiah: ‘‘ Unto us a Child is 
born, unto us a Son is given, and the government shall be upon 
His shoulder, and His name shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Miguty Gop, the EVERLASTING FATHER, the Prince of Peace,” 
ix.6. ‘ Thus saith the Lorp the KiNG of Israkt, and his RE- 
DEEMER the Lorp of Hosts, I AM THE First, AND I AM THE 
LAST, AND BESIDE ME THERE IS NO Gop,” xliv. 6. ‘* THERE IS 
NO GOD ELSE BESIDE Mk, a Just Gop AND A SAviowr; there is 
none beside Me. Look unto Mg and be ye sAvep all the ends of 
the earth, Fon I AM GOD, AND THERE IS NONE ELSE,” Xly. 21, 22. 
(See also chap. xliii. 3, 10, 11, 14, 15, xliv. 24, xlv. 14, 15, xviii. 
17, liv. 5, 8, 1x. 16, Ixiii. 16. Hosea xiii. 4,) not to mention 
numberless other passages to the same effect, all tending to 
prove, that Divinity and HuMANITy aré made one in the 
Lorp Jesus Curist, and thus that there isno Divinity but 
what is incorporated in His Diving and BLESSED Person. 

III, That the same holy and Scripture doctrine {s in perfect 
agreement, also, with the best reason of man, since, if the 
Divinity of Jesus Curist can be proved from the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, (as-is manifest from the preceding resolution,) it then 
follows, as a necessary consequence, that His sole Divinity is 
proved also, otherwise the Divine Unity is denied, and a plu- 
rality of Gods is established in the Church, in contradiction 
te all the documents of a sound and enlightened reason. For, 
to assert that Jesus Cxnrist is Gop, and yet to say that He is 
not the Only Gop, what is this but to assert that there may be 
more than One Gop in the Church, or that the Church may be 
a body with two or more heads, each of which is to be acknow- 
ledged as the Divine Source of all spiritual life, blessing, power, 
and protection? Yet what rational mind can, for a moment, 
cherish so gross and groundless an idea? What rational mind, 
therefore, doth not intuitively perceive, that to acknowledge 
Jesus Curist to be the Divine Source of all spiritual life, 
blessing, power, and protection, and at the same time todeny 
that He is the Only source, is the extreme of all mental delu- 
sion, error, and perverse judgment? 

IV, But it may, perhaps, be objected to theabove reasoning, 
that it is in contradiction to the Scripture doctrine of a Divine 
Trinity of FATHER, Son, and Hoty Guosr, as taught by Jesus 
Cuaist HiMseELF, when He gave commandment to His Apostles 
to go and teach all nations, baptizing them in [or into] the nar 
of the Fatuer, and of the Son, and of the Hoty Guost, and that 
itthus militates against the Divinity of rHe FaTuer, and 
THe Hosy GxHost, by setting the crown of Divine glory and 
dominion on the head of Jesus Crrrst Alone, to the exclusion 








it may be replied, that, in acknowledging the Sole Divinity of 
Jesus Curist, it is not intended to deny the Divinity either 
of the FATHER or the Hoty Guost, but to confirm it, by teach- 
ing that the Divine Trinity of Faruer, Son, and HoLy Guost 
is not (according to the common idea) a Trinity of Three Dé 
vine Persons, consisting of a CREATOR, Who is one person; of & 
RebDreEMER, Who is another person; and of a REGENERATOR, 
Who is a third person, (which, in reality, is a Trinity of three 
Gods,) but is a Trinity of three Divine Principles, all united 
and making one in the Divine Person of Jesus CRRisT, com- 
paratively as the trinity of sou/, body, and operation, in every 
individual man, constitutes together or collectively one man. 
For that the Fatuer is One with Jesus Curist, and not a 
Divine Berne separate from Him, is manifest from the ex- 
press words of Jesus Curist, where He says, ‘I and the 
FATHER are One,” John x. 30; ‘‘ Believe Me that Iam in the 
FATHER and the FATHER in Me,” John xiv. 11. And that the 
Ho.y Guost, in like manner, is not a Divine Beine separate 
from Jesus Curist, is manifest from the express words of 
Jesus Curist, where he says, (speaking of the coming of the 
Hoxy Guost,) ‘ J will not leave you comfortless, I will come unte 
you,” John xiv. 18; and also from His significative act after 
His resurrection, on which occasion, it is written, ‘* He 
breathed on the Disciples, and saith unto them, Receive ye the 
Hoy Guost,” John xx, 22; from which significant act, and 
from which express words, it is evident that the Hoty Groer 
is not a Divine Person separate from Jesus Curist, but is rather 
a Divine Influence or Operation, proceeding from Him, and thus 
constituting what may properly be called, HimseLF OpERa- 
TIVE, according to His own Divine promise, “ J will not leave 
you comforiless, I will come unto you.” 

V. But it may, perhaps, be further objected to the acknow- 
ledgment ef the Sole Divinity of Jesus Cuaist, that such ae- 
knowledgment is utterly irreconcileable with the doctrine of 
Mediation and Intercession, which are two offices peculiarly 
characteristic of the Great Saviour, both of which imply 
two distinct Divine Beings, one Who mediates and intercedes, 
and another to Whom mediation and intercession are offered.— 
To this objection it may again be replied, that, according to 
the common and naturalidea of mediation and intercession, the 
objection isin full force, since the common and natural idea 
supposes that one Being mediates and intercedes, and that an 
other Being receives mediation and intercession. But the ques- 
tion is, whether thiscommonand natural idea be, in the present 
instance, the proper and spiritual idea of Divine mediation and 
intercession. If the common idea plainly involves the suppo- 
sition that there are more Divine Beings than one, would it 
not become us to give the subject the most serious and pro- 
found consideration; and if we find that the Humanity of 
Jesus Curist, now glorified by His complete union with the 
Divintry, is our only medium of approach to, and conjunction 
with, the Divinity dwelling in It, and thusintercedes between 
the invisible Farner and ourselves, then to adopt this scrip- 
tural and spiritual idea of Divine mediation and intercession in 
preference to every other, drawing nigh unto the GLoririgD 
Humanity of Jesus Cuaist, not only as our ONLY Gop, but as 
the OnLy INTERCEDING MEpDiuMm between the otherwise ur 
approachable GopHEAD and ourselves? 

VI. If any further confirmation of the above important 
doctrine be required, it may be abundantly found in the num- 
berless testimonies of Jesus Curist respecting Himself, 
which, though not expressly declarative of the same sublime 
idea, yet involve and imply it as fully as the most direct and 
positive assertions. Such, for instance, are the following 
brief precepts of affectionate invitation: ‘‘ Come unto Me al 
ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
Matt. xi. 28; “ Abide in ME and J in you, for without (or sepa- 
rate from) Me ye can do nothing,” John xv. 4, 5; ‘ Iam the 
bread of life; he that eateth Mk, even he shall live by Me,’ John 
vi. 35, 57; ‘* 1am the resurrection and the life; he that believeth 
in Mz, though he were dead, yet shall he live ; and he that liveth 
and believeth in Me shall never die,” John xi. 25,26. Would it 
not be the extreme of presumption in any one, except the 
Most Hie Gop, to utter the above words respecting Him- 
self? Can it be supposed that any one, except the Mos 
Hien Gop, can call mankind to come to Him, and promise 
them rest as a reward for their coming? Can it be supposed 
that any one, except the Most Hien Gop, could invite man- 
kind to abide in Him, and assign this as a reason for such am 
invitation, “ For without Mx ye can do nothing?’ Who also, 
except the Most Hic Gop, shall dare to assume to himself 
the highly significant titles of the BREAD or Lirg, and of the 
ResvurR«KcTIon and the Lirg, and to say of the one, “‘ He that 
eateth of it shall live for ever,” and of the other, ‘‘ He that be- 
lieveth in Me, though he were dead, yet shall he live; and he that 
liveth and believeth in Mu shall never die® The eonclusion 
then is indisputable, that Jesus Curist, who uttered the above 
words, is the Most Hien Gop, and, consequently, the ons.¥ 
Gop, (unless we have the folly to believe that there is seme 
other Gop besides the Most Hien Gop,) and that the Pheo- 
logical Writings of the Honourable E. Swedenborg, whicte 
bear testimony to this grand truth, are entitled to the highes@ 





of the Great Cazator and REGENERATON—To this objection 


degree of attention and resyeet from the Christian world. 
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Correspondence. 
i SACRED MUSIC. 


, TO THE EDITOR. 
\ $1n,—As a lover of Sacred music, I cannot refrain from 
| making a few observations upon the delight I experienced 
on Tuesday evening last from the performance of Sacred 
music in St. Nicholas’s Church, by the Liverpool Musical 

Society. 
Too much praise cannot be bestowed on the members 


| of that society for the precision with which each respective 


part was performed, particularly the choruses. J was much 
gratified to see the leading performers, namely, the conduc- 
tor, leader, and organist, all young men, apparently unani- 
mous in their exertions to produce unity and harmony, 
and from which, it may be anticipated, great results will 
follow. The first part of the performance consisted of a 
selection from Handel's sublime Oratorio of Judas Mac- 
cabeus—the choruses of which were well executed. I 
may particularly notice the recitative and air ‘* O Liberty,” 
by Mr. France, and accompanied on the violoncello (ob- 
ligato) by Mr. Jackson, whose abilities on that instrument 
are too well known to need any comment. The second 
part.consisted of a good miscellaneous selection, among 
which I was particularly pleased with Mozart’s * Kyrie 
Eleison,” from Mass No. 12. I hope that this delightful 
and beautiful specimen being once introduced, will not be 
forgotten, but become more general in performances of this 
description. A composition by Egbler, adapted to Eng- 
lish words, *‘ O praise the Lord, all ye Nations,”—a 
beautiful specimen by this master. (But why not have 
performed it with the original words?) Also, a quartett, 
recitative, and chorus, the production (in MS.) of the con- 
ductor, Mr. M. Maybrick. The chorus ** Gloria Patri” 
may be considered a masterly and effective composition, 
and was well executed, in which, I am happy to find, the 
good old style of Handel has not been lost sight of. 

The band was very efficient, and the choruses full and 
effective. The church was filled with a most respectable 
audience, who appeared gratified with the performance. 

Liverpool, August 6th, 1828. AN AMATEUR. 














INDELICACY AND DOUBLE ENTENDRE. 


* Cependant, les ombres que sa modestie répand sur ses 
vertus, les placent dans Je plus beau jour, comme un voile 
Jéger reléve |’éclat de sa beauté qu'il couvre.”——L'’ Economte de la 
Vie Humaine. 

“* Immodest words admit of no defence, 
For want of decency is want of sense.”— Pope. 
—=>— 

We republish the following letter, from the Mercury 
of August 1, at the especial request of 4 Parent. It is 
in perfect accordance with the spirit in which we have 
uniformly conducted the Kaleidoscope; the pages of which 
have never been soiled by the introduction of any thing 
which could not, with propriety, be read in any family 
circle, or in the retirement of the closet..—-Edit. Kal, 


*¢ Evil consmunications corrupt good manners.” 





TO THE EDITOR. 

818,—For many years I have been a reader of your pae 
per, which I value for its independence and manly tone, 
but more especially for its purity. Occasionally I look 
over the journals of your brother editors, from honest Gore 
to Mr. ——, with whom, as a caterer for youth, I wage 
war; and I do hope that this letter (the insertion of which 
J earnestly request,) will provoke some abler pen to enter 
the list, that the pages of one of our newspapers may be 
purified. I perceive that whenever a certain editor lacks 
matter of *‘ good or evil report,” in passing events, he 
has recourse to his own gross imagination and coarse taste, 
for which he stands a ‘* Saul amongst the people,” and 
from this, his.undisputed treasury, proceed articles much 
better suited to the meridian of Wapping, then to that 
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THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Se 


ladies of that refined region, courtship and marriage, in | 
all their vulgar ramifications, are legitimate subjects of 
discussion, and we wonder not; but let not such things | 
be so much as named as engrossing themes amongst | 
women of a higher order. What, Sir, does education do ' 
nothing in producing a better state of things in society ? | 
and are the restrictions of a well-regulated family, in ad- 
dition, incompetent to repress, in its most odious forms, 
that inordinate desire of being married, ascribed by that 
editor to every daughter of Eve from the ages of thirteen 
to one hundred and one ?—He being judge, women “* live, 
move, breathe, and have their being,” for no other ear:hly 
thing than that of getiing husbands. Over this, his fa- 
vourite notion, he chuckles, till it becomes loathsome; 
and with this conviction he labours, as in the very fire, to 
prepare them palatable articles, one in particular, a very 
recent proof of his inglorious toils. All such articles can- 
not be sufficiently reprobated, inasmuch as they strike 
at the root of that sensitive delicacy, the admired and 
distinguishing trait of British females; and the impres- 
sion that they make on the youthful female mind is evil 
to an appalling degree. All such scenes and ideas of love, 
matrimony, coquetry, vanity, and maneeuvring, work their 
way to the heart by secret, but sure insinuations: a train 
of thought and feeling is awakened, relaxing to virtuous 
principle: the restraints of moral and religious obliga- 
tion become irksome and painful ; and if our daughters do 
not lose all their blushing grace, and greet us with ** fore- 
heads refusing to be ashamed,” no blame can be attached 
tothe editor of the ——. In this way ‘* evil communica- 
tions corrupt good manners.”” 

To the youth of our own sex such articles are propor- 
tionably noxious; among other evils, they engender in 
his mind loose and crude opinions of women, of every 
age and station; and those opinions the unfledged boy 
and shallow-witted man take no pains to conceal. It is 
really amusing, Gentlemen, to see these beardless bipeds 
come forth under the panoply of the man of the ——, to 
attack the whole female race. But their severest missiles 
are thrown at that class of women, in courtesy yclept old 
maids, many of whom are so from ** woman’s deep love’s 
truth,” and have a pre-eminent claim to our sympathy 
and respect, and all of whom, from their unprotected state 
and usefulness in society, ever obtain a species of hallowed 
regard from men not reckless of good or honourable feel- 
ing. Not being a native of Liverpool, and not having 
resided in it constantly, it cannot be supposed that I can 
know the origin of its newspaper editors, or what their 
early associates were; but I need no fact to tell me that 
the editor of the —— sprung from no patrician stock, and 























his vortex in early life; for such men, in portraying 
women, even when they dip their pencil in the gayest 
colours of fancy, ever remember them as those generous 
beings who watched their infant footsteps, taught their 
lisping tongues the accents of deep truth, and smoothed 
the asperities of their sex by the example of their melting 
charities and spotless purity, and such gracious beings 
will women ever be in ** foul scorn” of the editor of the 
—, if they are watchfully trained after the pure precepts 
of that blessed book, the Bible, wherein is found (and no- 
where else) the charter of woman’s right. 

An early insertion of the above in your paper, with the 
pees of which no parent is afraid to trust his child, will 
oblige 

A CONSTANT READER AND A FRIEND TO YOUTH. 

23d July, 1828, 





MR. POCOCK'S KITES. 
We have frequently had occasion to visit Parkgate of 
| late, and it has occurred to us that there are few places in 





that men of education and elegant habits came not within | \,.q 


Class of readers for which he aspires to write. With the there is avast ag of sand banks, occupying almost the 


whole bed of the Dee, so that foot passengers, and those 
in carriages, may pass over from Parkgate to Flint. 
Generally speaking, the banks are of a hard yellow sand, 
and the mud, or quicksands, where they occasionally 
present themselves, would be easily avoided by the help 
of a guide. By means of Mr. Pocock’s kites and his 
char-volant, one or two persons, with a light boy fora 
guide, might, according to the direction of the ‘wind, 
travel from Parkgate to Wales. and back again, as they 
might proceed nearly in a right line, from north to south, 
and vice versa, for eight or ten miles. The char-volant 
is better adapted than any other vehicle for such a jour- 
ney, as it is very light, and the pull, unlike that of. the 
horse, is upwards; so that, if a car of this description 
were to encounter a quicksand, the passengers and the 
vehicle would be prevented from sinking, by the buoyancy 
of the kites. If we were in the habit of wagering, we 
would bet a round sum that Mr. Pocock, with a suitable 
wind, would pass over ten miles of the hard Dee sand 
banks in half an hour. 


TRAVELLING BY KITES. 

Mr. Pocock’s ingenious system of aéropleustics has been 
successfully displayed by himself, in Liverpool, within the 
lastfew days; and, on Wednesday evening, his mode of 
travelling, by kites and char-volant, was shown to much 
advantage in this town, by Mr. William Yates, of Newton. 
street. About five o'clock in the afternoon he started from 
Broughton, in his small pony phaeton, two kites (the core 
dage of which was attached to the front of the vehicle) flying 
in the air, one above the other, at the height of two or three 
hundred feet. The carriage proceeded along Greengate, 
across Blackfriar’s-bridge, up Market-street, and along 
Piccadilly, to Ardwick, at the rate of about three miles 
an hour. Had there been a stronger wind it would have 
moved !with considerably greater velocity, at the rate, we 
are informed, of ten miles an hour. The main alteration 
that had been made in the carriage was the addition of a 
pivot to the two fore wheels, which Mr. Yates was enabled 
to turn with ease. Mr. and Miss Lockett and a boy ac- 
companied Mr. Yates, and they were followed by a great 
number of spectators.— Manchester Chronicle. 

We trust that Mr. Yates has not been invading Mr. 
Pocock’s unquestionable patent right. As we have several 
times stated, the kite, before Mr. Pocock took it in hand, 
was a mere child’s toy. Dr. Franklin had, indeed, used 
it to help him in crossing the American lakes, and schoole 
boys (amongst whom we put in our claim) had applied 
small kites to small boats, in small pits; but there was 
ne attempt at steering ; all was scudding right before the 
wind. Mr. Pocock claims the invention of the double 
kite; of the guiding lines, by the management of which, 
a boat or wheeled carriage may be made to move at right 
angles with the wind, or the kite may, in an instant, be 
brought into an horizontal position, and made to shake in 
the wind; these advantages, with the portability of the 
kites, their application to carrying a person up in the air 
or across a river, not forgetting the masterly construction 
of the kite’s tail; these, and many other improvements, 
are exclusively Mr. Pocock’s, which no man can fairly or 
safely appropriate. We trust, therefore, that the kites 
by Mr. Yates were purehased from the ingenious 
patentee.—Edit. Kal. 


Co Worrespondents. 


SuprpLEMENTALSHEET.—We shall very soon present our readers 
with another supplementary sheet, in consideration of the 
articles which we occasionally repeat from the Mercury, 

Cuess.—We must postpone our chess studies until next week. 

L’Economig DE LA Viz HumaInge.—Next week we shall com- 
mence our republication of this excellent work, 

Rats.—Our friend W. will perceive that we have adopted his 
suggestion by giving a place in the Kaleidoscope to the ex» 
traordinary official French report on rats. It almost stag- 
gers ordinary faith. 

Tue Cork Jackets.—In consequence of several verbal in. 
quiries respecting the next exhibition of the jackets on the 
river, we refer those who feel any interest in the business 
to the advertisement in our fresent publication; and we 
beg here to repeat, that, if a signal be seen from the mast 
of the Floating Bath, at nine o’clock, or soon after, the ex- 
periment will be made soon after ten. If it rain it will not 
be at d, as no ycan be expected to attend; 




















' the kingdom so well adapted for the display of Mr. Po. 
| cock"y kites as this watering-place. There is a river about | 
five miles in breadth at high water, which would serve to 
| display the application of Mr. Pocock’s apparatus to boats, | 

as there is no obstacle to interfere with the kite-lines. | 
When the tide is out, instead of this broad sheet of water 


and what is a spectacle without spectators? 
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